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If patients in your hospital are laxative-shy—and a good 
many undoubtedly are 





give them Para-Psyllium. This 
pleasant-acting mechanical laxative 





although it con- 
tains 80% heavy mineral oil—is entirely free from the 


disagreeable, oily taste so many patients find objection- 
able. Instead, Para-Psyllium has a delicate, appealing 
flavor that is acceptable to children and adults alike. Because 
its mineral oil base is finely emulsified, Para-Psyllium mixes 
intimately with intestinal contents, producing a soft, formed 
stool and minimizing embarrassing leakage. An additional advan- 
tage of Para-Psyllium is that it may be mixed, if desired, with 


liquids or solid foods. Since it contains no sugar, Para-Psyllium is a 
desirable laxative for diabetics suffering from chronic intestinal 
stasis. For more obstinate cases of constipation, Para-Psyllium with 
Phenolphthalein, each tablespoonful containing approximately % gr. 
of phenolphthalein, is recommended. Both are supplied in 16-ounce 


wide-mouth bottles. ABBott LaporatoriEs, North Chicago, III. 








Every buyer who minds his 
P’s and Q’s {meaning price 
and quality} chooses Edel- 
weiss French Dressing and Mayonnaise. Made from the private 
recipe of a renowned chef, in our Sunshine Kitchens, with the 
most modern equipment, every ingredient the finest. The de- 
licious flavor makes the price 
hard to believe. Consider all 
the hidden costs in making 
your own and see what you 


save with Edelweiss. Sexton’s 
| { \ exquisite barbecue sauce, 
cooking sauces and season- 


QUALITY FOODS ings enable you to delight 





<1683> your guests and profit as well 
CHICAGO + DALLAS - BROOKLYN 
from unusual entrees and 
sandwiches. 





© 1942 JOHN SEXTON & CO, 









































SEXTON FINE QUALITY FOODS 
FOR RESTRICTED DIETS 


ALL packed without sugar or seasoning. FRUITS packed 
in the NATURAL JUICE of the FRUIT. 


Analyses On Every Can 
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Adequate Protein Nutrition 
can usually be assured even under pathologically 


adverse conditions with standardized 









Available for parenteral and oral 
administration as a 15% solution in 
100 c.c. rubber-capped vials. De- 
tails of therapy available on request. 


Frederick | | & Company 





eS Since 1855... ESSENTIALS OF THE PHYSICIAN’S ARMAMENTARIUM 
NEW YORK KANSAS CITY DETROIT, MICHIGAN SAN FRANCISCO WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND 
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Puts blades (discarded by operating 


Pa ™ AN IDEAL PLASTER KNIFE | room) back to useful work... 


i throw away a blade which has served its turn in 
the operating room, is to waste much of its poten- 
tial usefulness. The X-Acto knife provides a handle 
with which to reclaim these blades to fill many 
hospital requirements: 

Plaster Knife: One of the sharpest, sturdiest, and most 
effective plaster knives that could be desired; serves 
efficiently for cutting gauze pads, cotton, etc. 
Occupational Therapy Knife: A tool that has become 
standard for stencil cutting, model building, wood 
carving, and for all the arts and crafts. 






Laboratory Knife: Performs a multitude of useful 
functions in chemical or dental laboratory. 


1. 
Simply break off This handle is specially designed—hollow 
endwith haemostat inside to hold reserve blades, and fluted on the 
or by hand—and 
slip blade in slot outside to permit a sure grip. All metal parts are 
at end of handle. substantially and sturdily constructed. 


For heavy duty service in any hospital depart- 
ment, the X-Acto knife offers continuous cutting 
efficiency — at no upkeep expense. 


2: 
A twist of the metal collar locks 
blade rigidly in position. May be 
released by reversing twist. 


Only 
$].°0 ices 


Call your surgical dealer. . . or write 
CRESCENT SURGICAL SALES CO., INC., NEW YORK 


THE X-ACTO KNIFE 


From the House of Crescent Surgical Blades 
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Respiratory Stimulant 


LOBELIN - Bischoff 


ACTS AS A DIRECT STIMULANT TO THE 
RESPIRATORY CENTER IN CASES OF 
NEONATAL ASPHYXIA 


ERNST BISCHOFF COMPANY, Inc. 
IVORYTON, CONNECTICUT 
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E octi “ Dyuresis 


In nephrosis there occurs through the glomeruli a leakage of proteins which nor- 
mally are nonfiltrable. Edema develops when the loss of protein from the blood 
plasma becomes excessive. Salyrgan-Theophylline Solution has proved highly useful 
in ridding the body of such accumulated fluid. 

Advantage is often taken of the diuretic action of this preparation also in the 
management of, congestive heart failure, chronic nephritis with edema and cardio- 
renal disease. 

Salyrgan-Theophylline is quickly and completely absorbed from the site of intra- 
muscular injection. When administered intravenously it is well tolerated by the 


punctured venous wall. 


Salyrgan- Theophylline 


“Salyrgan,” Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. & Canada 
(Mercury salicylallylamide-o-acetate of sodium with theophylline) 


Brand of MERSALYL with Theophylline 


Jam. WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
WINTHROP 


‘EW Pharmaceuticals of merit for the physician 
NEW YORK, N. Y. WINDSOR, ONT. 
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IS THIS THE 


With a mental picture of such a major 
procedure before him, small wonder | 


that many a doctor orders transfusion 
TRANSFUSION PICTURE only as a last resort. The cost is high. 





IN YOUR HOSPITAL 











Danger of contamination is great. 
“Maybe the patient can get by with- 


out it.’ 


BP) | 
The transfusion of whole blood or plasma | 
CAN be a simple, inexpensive, 

safe procedure through the use of the 
CUTTER SEDIFLASK 


It affords a completely closed system which one 
operator can handle—and, with the addition of 
a cot, any room in the hospital becomes the donor 
room. The blood, sucked into the flask by vacuum, 
can be given immediately, stored as whole blood, 
or allowed to settle and a maximum yield of 
plasma aspirated off for future use without resort 
to centrifugation. 


Why not see that Cutter Sediflasks are made 
standard equipment in your hospital, so that 
whole blood or plasma may be ordered whenever 
there is any indication for their use, rather than 
just in those cases which are in dire need? 


CUTTER LABORATORIES + BERKELEY * CHICAGO + NEW YORK 
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allied institution in the United States and dependencies 





HOSPITALICS 


Where, but in the U. S., would the 
alumni of an educational institution raise 
a scholarship fund in honor of a doorman 
and coatroom attendant? This is exactly 
what the alumni of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Columbia University, 
have done in dedicating a new $7000 
scholarship fund to Charles Costello, 71, 
doorman at the college, and the late 
George Peters, who was coatroom attend- 
ant. The fund is known as the George and 
Charlie Scholarship. 


Nazi reichsmarks, worthless in the U. S., 
are used by the Permold Co. of Medina, Ohio, 
to repay its employees for remaining away 
from work without legitimate excuses. When- 
ever an employee of the company misses a 
day he finds the Nazi currency and the fol- 
lowing note in his next pay envelope, “The 
extra pay enclosed is your reward for failing 
to report for work one day last week. This 
money comes from a country that is glad to 
pay you not to make supplies for our soldiers. 
When you don’t work, you work for the 
enemy.” 

e e 

Chalk up another for the Tojos—the US. 
faces a shortage of agar-agar because the 
exact locations of the immense kelp beds 
off the coasts of Lower and Southern Cali- 
fornia are known only to a few Japanese 
divers. Over 600,000 pounds of this sub- 
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stance is used annually by biologists and 
medical scientists and almost all of it was 
made in Japan from the kelp gathered 
along our own shores. The Scripps In- 
stitute of Oceanography will try to relo- 
cate the beds in order to alleviate the 
threatened shortage. 


For realism in first aid instruction in 
treatment of wounds, color films have 
been prepared. To attain the profes- 
sional touch, makeup, expert actors and 
trick devices are used to simulate hem- 
orrhage, shock, burns, etc. So well have 
the films produced the desired effects 
that members of the audience frequently 
faint upon viewing them. 


Because of the high prices paid for shark 
livers from which Vitamin A is extracted, 
fishermen have become enthusiastic shark 
hunters, and threaten to extinguish the spe- 
cies from which sharkfin soup is made. It 
begins to look as though gourmets will have 
to forego the pleasures of appetite in favor 


of vitamins. 
e 


What is described as science and a freak 
of nature is proving helpful to doctors 
combating the medical problems of war 
in the Libyan desert. The freak of nature 
is the absence in the desert dust of many 








pathogenic bacteria including the “bugs” 
responsible for gas gangrene. About the 
only trouble so far has been the tetanus 
germ, and modern serums control this ef- 
fectively. Science comes to the fore be- 
cause of the new anesthetics which have 
evolved since the last war. Spinal and 
intravenous anesthetics are proving par- 
ticularly valuable to medicos in this war. 


Cupid’s darts are stealing 10 per cent of 
the proposed increase in the number of nurses 
desired by the army and navy. The services 
want to enroll about 1000 new nurses per 
month but because of marriages they will 
probably get only 900. Although they are 
begging for nurses, neither the army or navy 
will relax the bans against married ones. If 
this clause were abolished from their regula- 
tions, approximately 100,000 nurses would 
immediately be added to the potential supply. 


Impersonation and “getting by under 
false pretenses” is one of the oldest of 
human deceits, but we have seldom heard 
of one as bold as that practiced by a man 
recently arrested in Newark, N. J. 

He had assumed the dual masquerade of 
physician and naval officer. Once employed 
as an x-ray man, Charles Kiernan picked 
up such a resounding array of medical 
terms that he was able to fool a bona fide 
physician, who left him in charge of his 
practice while taking a vacation. Not con- 
tent with this deception, Kiernan repre- 
sented himself as an officer in the naval 
intelligence service and pretended to col- 
lect data on subversive activities from 
physicians in his locality. 


The acuteness of the food situation in 
France is indicated in a new item from Vichy 
which reports that the Academy of Medicine 
has appealed to the government for increased 
food rations for professional blood donors. 
Too many donors have been unable to give 
vitally needed blood because of insufficient 
white or red corpuscles or because of arterial 
tension due to undernourishment. 


Going “all out” for safety of ship- 
wrecked seamen, the British Ministry of 
War Transport announces several new ap- 
pliances being placed in lifeboats and 
aboard ships. The boats of tankers are 
being equipped with a new “two-way” 
pump which will bale the boat and also, 
by switching a lever, spray sea water where 
it will serve to extinguish fire on blazing 
equipment and men. Members of tanker 
crews receive fireproof hoods with trans- 
parent eye-pieces and all ships’ crews are 
to be given proofed, anti-exposure suits of 
bright yellow canvas so that they may 
be more easily spotted from the air when 
wrecked at sea. 

e 7 


Among the many things regarding the 
status of the nation’s health brought out 
by the war is the army’s discovery that 
““Mama’s boy” is apt to be a risk men- 
tally. He is usually among the first to 
crack up when the going gets tough, or 
when he finds the top sergeant does not 
supply the love and sympathy he got 
from Mother. 

e e 


If you wear removable bridgework or den- 
tures, be sure to remove them should you 
get caught in an air-raid. The Office of 
Civilian Defense advises that bridgework is 
dangerous because it can be aspirated and 
choke the victim, while larger dentures con- 
stitute potential secondary projectiles. 


Air-minded nurses, especially former 
air-line hostesses, will be welcomed by the 
Air Corps for service aboard “flying am- 
bulances.” Huge transport planes are being 
equipped for this service. At the other 
end of the scale comes news that several 
cities are considering the possibilities of 
converting taxicabs into ambulances for 
use during air-raids. And for those who 
like railroading, the War Department is 
converting a number of Pullman coaches 
into hospital ward cars, each equipped 
with beds for thirty-two patients and 
staffed by three nurses and three orderlies. 
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Charles We Sechrist, MD. 








O retire to a cattle ranch, and have a few friends to enjoy a good pinochle game. 
Well, a lot of pipe dreams have had to be shelved for The Duration, so Dr. Sechrist 
has cheerfully relinquished his, he says. Whereas the last war found him on a 
mine-sweeper somewhere in the North Atlantic, much too busy to retire, this one also, 


finds him too obviously occupied at Flagstaff (Arizona) hospital to think of leaving. 


Dr. Sechrist has his own hospital—this at least is a dream which became a reality, 
an ambition of medical school days. (As a matter of fact, no one acquainted with 
the dynamic doctor can imagine him being contented with pinochle very long 


anyway!) And here are some details in his life story: 


No sooner was the last armistice signed, and young Charlie Sechrist back on 
his land-legs again, than he headed back to Kansas, to embark on a career in 
medicine. It was while he was enrolled at the state university that he met and married 
Mrs. Sechrist, thus acquiring a charming wife and an M.D. at the same time. He 


“interned” at St. Louis City hospital, then in 1928 went-west-young-man to Flagstaff. 
a d fo] fo) 


In those days, the town had one hospital with five wards, hardly able to cope 
with the growing population of the prosperity era. During his affiliation with 
Dr. H. A. Schermann at Mercy hospital, the need for increased facilities became even 


more apparent to the newcomer. 


Two years after arriving in Arizona, the young doctor owned the hospital, and 
already was laying plans for a new one for the community, modern and adequate 
in all respects. This 25-bed general institution, after duly “haunting” its prospective 
owner for a number of years, duly materialized as planned, opening the first day 
of January, 1936. It proved to be a recurrent dream, too: two years ago, a new 
wing was added which provides an outpatient department, a complete surgical unit 


and x-ray. 


Dr. Sechrist is one of the animating elements in the Arizona Hospital association, 
which came into existence in 1938, the youngest of the state groups. The organiza- 
tion has already done much to bind together in profitable association the hospitals 
of that western locality. Dr. Sechrist presided at the charter meeting, was secretary- 


treasurer until 1941, when he became president. 


Dr. Sechrist is a Fellow of the American College of Surgeons, and a member, of 
course, of the A. M. A. He’s a Mason, and at present, presides over the city school 
board. There are three sons in the family: Milton, Karl and Gilbert, all of whom 
share a fervent ambition: to be cowboys, genuine products of the West. 
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Modeled after the Palace of 
Monterey, the School of Trop- 
ical Medicine (above) is an 
architectural gem in a tropical 
setting. Left Above—General 
view of the Bayamon Charity 
District hospital of 300 beds. 
Below—The nurses’ home and 
laundry. 
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bus called it when he took it in the 
name of their Catholic Majesties—is the home 
of some beautiful hospitals, as you see. 
Right now, this teeming tropical island, 
smallest and most easterly of the Greater 
Antilles, is highlighted in news interest be- 
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UERTO RICO, San Juan Bautista Colum- 





cause of its probably pending hospital in- 
surance plan. An enabling act was recently 
passed by the legislature and signed by Gov- 
ernor Tugwell. C. Rufus Rorem, director of 
the Hospital Service Plan Commission, has 
just returned from a conference with the Hos- 
pital Association of Puerto Rico, results of 
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The Ophthalmic Institute of Puerto Rico. 


which are very shortly to be made public. 

This beautiful island whose “rich harbor” 
attracted Ponce de Leon, and, following the 
conquistadores, hordes of English, French, 
Dutch and buccaneers who came to storm the 
walls of El Morro . . . is a country scarcely 
larger than Rhode Island. But it is one of the 
most thickly populated areas on the face of 
the earth: 1,800,000 people live in about 
3,400 square miles. 

Blue Cross plans, says Governor Tugwell, 
are necessary for the health of the employed 
population, and for a successful war effort. 


Decade of Progress 

Rehabilitation and reconstruction has been 
accelerated in Puerto Rico during the past 
10 years, under a governmental program, and 
particularly during the past five years, con- 
siderable progress has taken place in organ- 
ization of new hospitals. There are now some 
54 institutions, mostly municipal, devoted to 
a type of custodial care. The insular govern- 
ment has built four new 300-bed hospitals. 
An active hospital association is now about 
three years old, president of which is Felix 
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Lamela, secretary of the Hospital and School 
of Tropical Medicine. 

Opening of the School of Tropical Medicine 
—the first in the Americas—at San Juan, in 
1926, was an important step forward. This 
magnificent building, incidentally, was de- 
signed after the Palace of Monterrey in Sal- 
manaca, a classic of the Spanish Renaissance. 
As a graduate school of advanced research, 
jointly sponsored by the Universty of Puerto 
Rico and Columbia University, it soon 
achieved a splendid reputation. Its hospital 
is a model institution, providing 60 beds, built 
at a cost of half a million dollars. 


A New Institution 

San Juan also has a newly built Ophthalmic 
institute, opened about three years ago. The 
San Jose hospital, recently expanded, now pro- 
vides 120 beds, dealing particularly with 
urological and gynecological cases. A new 
building now houses its school of nursing, 
which has an excellent reputation. 

The Mimiya hospital, in San Turce, of 100 
beds, is directed by Dr. Ramon Saurez, well 
known in the field of internal medicine. 

In Rio Piedras, the neurological clinic of 
Dr. M. Julia is a most modern type of institu- 
tion, surrounded by beautiful grounds. A 
1200-bed psychiatric hospital, government- 
owned is also located in Rio Piedras. This 
latter, and Presbyterian hospital, in San Juan, 
are among the best specimens of mission style 
architecture on the island. Rio Piedras is also 
the site of the insular leper colony. 

There are a number of well-organized and 
well-managed private hospitals. Ponce, chief 
town in the southern part of the country, has 
an exclusive approved hospital of 175 beds, 
named Clinica Quirurgica Doctor Pila. The 
service that Ryder Memorial hospital has been 
providing the community of Humacao district 
warrants special mention, we understand. Also 
noteworthy is the highly modern industrial 
hospital recently built by the Lafayette sugar 
mill. The government now provides over 
1600 beds for tuberculosis. 

Thirty-seven Puerto Rican hospitals are on 
the A. M. A. register, and seven now have 
A. C. of S. approval, where only three were 
approved the year before. 
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Want An Army Commission? 

A limited number will be available to lay 
hospital administrators, ranging from Second 
Lieutenant to Captain, according to Lucius 
R. Wilson, president of the American College 
of Hospital Administrators, who has spent a 
good deal of time the last two months con- 
ferring with the Surgeon General’s office. 

Commissions will be granted for service as: 
Mess Officer, Medical Supply Officer, Adjutant 
and Assistant Adjutant, Assistant Executive 
Officer, Assistant Hospital Inspector. Those 
applying first will be given prior considera- 
tion. Here are the regulations: 


1. Hospital administrators under thirty 
years of age who are subject to the draft may 
wait until they are inducted into the Army 
and at that time apply for an assignment to 
the Medical Department to attend the Medi- 
cal Administrative Corps School at either 
Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, or Camp 
Barkeley, Texas. After three months in school 
and upon satisfactorily completing the course, 
a commission will be granted. 

2. Administrators under thirty years of 
age who at present are not subject to induc- 
tion into the Army may ask for induction and 
then follow the same procedure as those who 
are subject to the draft. 

3. Men in Class 3-A may ask for induction 
into the Army for the special purpose of being 
assigned to the Medical Department and sent 
to the Medical Administrative Corps School. 

4. Administrators above thirty years of age 
are eligible for commissions but should apply 
directly to the Surgeon General’s Office in 
Washington. If accepted, they will be sent 
to Camp Grant or some other place for a one 
month’s course of instruction. 


e & 
Re: The Doctor Shortage 


A “deficit” of 60,000 doctors has been 
reported by Selective Service headquarters, 
and in some parts of the country, married 
physicians have been warned that their 3-A 
classifications may not hold for much longer. 

With 80,000 M.D.’s available in the coun- 
try, and 140,000 needed for military and 
civilian health, pressure is being renewed on 
local draft boards. 
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Under the program for speeding up medical 
education by “skipping” vacations, more 
than 21,000 students—an all-time record— 
will have their degrees in the next three years. 
This is about 5,000 more than would be gradu- 
ated normally, says the annual educational 
number of the A.M.A. Journal. 

e e 


U. S. Hospital in Australia 


Australia will have one of the largest hos- 
pitals in the Southern Hemisphere, to care 
for American war wounded needing skilled 
curative or neuropathic treatment. 

The unit will be led by Major A. Thorndike, 
Jr., and staff members will be eminent Amer- 
ican surgeons and physicians from Harvard 
university, each a professor of his particular 
branch of medical science. 

The hospital will occupy many acres. Pa- 
tients will be flown to it from field hospitals 
by special planes. 

e e 
Chicago Testimonial: Unsolicited 


Satisfactory service during Chicago’s half- 
hour blackout August 12 was given by Stork, 
Inc. Following the policy of “Business As 
Usual”, this old reliable firm deposited “little 
bundles” at: St. Mary of Nazareth, St. Bern- 
ard’s, Norwegian-American, Women and Chil- 
dren’s hospitals. One unavoidable delay was 
reported from Norwegian-American. Prior- 
ities, no doubt. 

e e 


Wesley’s Training School to Reopen 


Chicago’s Wesley hospital discontinued its 
nursing school in 1935, but now with the war 
demand, will reopen its training facilities on 
Sept. 15. 

Student nurses from Washington Boulevard 
hospital were transferred to Wesley on July 
1, and are completing their training there. 

e 6 


Hospital Honors Flight Surgeon 


The new general army hospital at Clinton, 
Iowa, will bear the name of the first flight 
surgeon in the U. S. Medical Corps to lose his 
life in this war. 

Schick General hospital is named for Wil- 
liam R. Schick, Jr., Chicagoan killed at Pearl 
Harbor. 
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Illinois’ New Hospital for Veterans 


Last month we mentioned the new Veterans 
hospital completed this June at Marion, IIL., 
and here it is (above). 

Located in the southern part of the state, 
which is often referred to as “Little Egypt.” 
you'll note this influence on the architecture. 
The handsome building was constructed at 
a cost of $1,275,000, which does not include 
equipment. Its present capacity is 160 beds, 
and according to Manager E. A. Welch, M.D.. 
contemplated construction will bring it up to 
500 beds in the next year or so. 

The basement houses the physical therapy 
department, necropsy rooms, morgue and 
chapel. The first floor includes administra- 
tive facilities and units for roentgen therapy, 
dentistry, also eye, ear, nose and throat lab- 
oratories and examination rooms. Wards oc- 
cupy the second and third floors, and operat- 
ing rooms the fourth. The hospital kitchen 
is said to be the most modern of any in the 
service. 

This facility is strictly for general medical 
and surgical work. Tuberculosis cases are 
transferred to Outwood, Ky., mental cases to 
Danville, Ill., and cancer patients to Hines. 

It is staffed by seven full-time medical off- 
cers and one full-time dental officer, one chief 
nurse and 21 graduate nurses. The technical 
group includes laboratorians in roentgenology 
and bacteriology, also a physiotherapist and 
aide, and pharmacist. 
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Harvard-Red Cross Hospital in 
England Assumes New Role 
The Harvard-American Red Cross 


hospital which was sent to England a year 
ago to study wartime epidemics has been 
taken over by the U. S. army and will be the 
central laboratory of our armed forces in 
the British Isles. 

The unit was shipped across in 250,000 
pieces, later assembled into 22 huts. It was 
originally provided, staffed and financed by 
the American Red Cross. The laboratory, 
medical and technical staff were from Har- 
vard university, while the British Ministry of 
Health prepared the sites, erected the build- 
ings and shared the operating costs. 

Most of its 62 nurses are staying on. 

e e 


A New Association Bulletin 
Makes Bow 


To help its member hospitals with some of 
their mutual problems, the Illinois Hospital 
association is now putting out a news bulle- 
tin. And from our first glimpse of “Vol. 1. 
No. 1”, it’s going to rate high in news and 
readability. One of its functions will be to 
“bass on information on governmental rela- 
tiens. both federal -nd state.” 

Editor is Mrs. Florence Slown Hyde. The 
editorial committee includes: Charles A. Lind- 
cuist. president of the association, Victor S. 
Lindberg, secretary-treasurer, and the Rev. 
Joseph A. George, trustee. 


field 
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The Jaundice Controversy 


coc 


The army’s recent announcement of 28,585 
jaundice cases and 62 deaths, following in- 
noculations for yellow fever, blew up sparks 
in Chicago between the A.M.A. Journal and 
the Tribune. 

“Investigate” shouted the Trib. 

“Unwarranted” chided the Journal, terming 
the newspaper’s action as a definite blow at 
army morale. 

The vaccine was well tested before the army 
began to use it, asserts the Journal. The jaun- 
dice is a liver reaction to the vaccine, and 
that it sometimes occurs is well known. Public 
health experts consider the risk involved a 
small one to take for the protection of sev- 
eral million men against yellow fever. 

Criticism of the army for giving the vaccine 
to all its personnel, regardless of their sched- 
uled destination is also unwarranted, contends 
the Journal. 

“No one knows yet just how many of 
which troops are to be sent to yellow fever 
areas, including both the Tribune and _ the 
general army staff.” As a matter of fact, most 
of the great epidemics of this disease have 





| 
| What Do YOU Say? 


| 1. What famous American wom- 
| an started out as a New England 
| school teacher, then went to Wash- 
ington as a clerk, before she dis- 
tinguished herself as an humanitar- 
ian? 

2. When did the American Red 
Cross first begin training laymen in 
first aid? 

3. When was the first successful! 
blood transfusion performed? 


4. When and where will the 
American Dietetic association hold 
its next annual convention? 


5. How many American physi- 
cians in the pre-war period were 
full-time specialists, according to 
A.M.A. survey? 


(See Page 34) 
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occurred in the U. S., particularly Philadel- 
phia, where 4,000 of a population of 40,000 
died in 1793. 

The War Department says the cases are 
steadily declining, and that as further facts 
become available, the public will be fully 


informed. 
e 


Medical News From 
The African Front 


A recent news dispatch from the British 
forces in North Africa says that to cover vast 
desert distances, the air ambulance has proven 
highly useful, more than 1,000 wounded hav- 
ing been moved to the Nile Valley by this 
means. 

About 75 per cent of the casualties in the 
desert campaign have been orthopedic, and 
medical officers have “achieved marvels” 
working under great handicaps, the greatest 
of which is lack of water. 

“Dressing stations have moved forward and 
backward with the course of the campaign, 
often out of contact with farther 
back. One New Zealand casualty clearing 
station changed hands four times, but doctors 
and orderlies worked on, operating on friend 
and foe alike. The Germans did not inter- 
fere, except to take some of the water and 
equipment. General Rommel himself looked 
over the station and silently watched the doc- 
tors at their work.” 


stations 


Iowa Lutheran Provides 
Kenny Treatment 


In order to provide hospital facilities for 
treating infantile paralysis 4 la the Kenny 
method, Iowa Lutheran hospital, Des Moines, 
will establish a new private pavilion. 

It’s under the direction of Drs. James EF. 
Dyson and Dwight C. Wirtz. 


Rubber Gloves: Doled in England 


In England, since the occupation of Malaya 
by the Japanese, rubber gloves are on the 
“dole system.” Hospitals and clinics can ob- 
tain them only on certificates issued by public 
health authorities, says the London corre- 
spondent of the A.M.A. Journal. The number 
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received depends on such items as number 

of beds and number of operations performed. 

Physicians and nurses can obtain only three 

pairs, district nurses two pairs, and nurses in 
private practice one pair. 
* 


New York Golf Course 
Into Naval Hospital 


The government recently took over the 
122-acre St. Albans golf course in Queens, 
N. Y., for a naval hospital, and, losing no 
time, while the papers were being filed, hun- 
dreds of workmen with a battery of steam- 
shovels moved in. 

Work on this $1,000,000-plus project has 
been continuing at the rate of 24 hours a day. 


“Stepped Up” Production 
Takes Accident Toll 


As might be expected, the industrial death 
rate has risen with expanding wartime pro- 
duction. For the first five months of the year, 
there was a 12% increase over comparable 
months in 1941, reports from 23 states indi- 
cated. 

One of the serious results of the produc- 
tion drive is the inability of some industries 
to obtain necessary protective equipment, such 
as rubber for respiratory protective devices, 
fans and motors for venti- 
lating systems, says J. J. 
Bloomfield, a sanitary en- 
gineer for the U. S. Public 
Health Service, in the 
June issue of /ndustrial 
Medicine. This puts a 
definite burden on the in- 
dustrial hygienist and 
management, he says, and “will challenge the 
ingenuity of the engineers and chemists in 
devising makeshift protective devices.” 

Much of the trouble too, is overtime and 
fatigue. Studies in both this country and 
Great Britain show that when there is a great 
deal of overtime, especially in those indus- 
tries which for a while had to work seven 
days a week, production is not necessarily 
increased. 

“As a matter of fact, the situation may be 
summed up by stating that working seven 
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days actually means six days’ production with 
eight days’ pay.” 

Studies show the optimum hours of work 
are 48 in a six-day week, and that for most 
industrial processes, 40 or 44 hours are still 
better for sustained production. Forty hours 
for women should be the optimum, authori- 
ties seem to agree. 

e e 
Nursing Aid for Latin America 

New link in the growing chain of medical 
cooperation between the Americas is a project 
now well under way for sending some of our 
Public Health nurses to other republics to 
aid in improving and expanding their nurs- 
ing services. This will be arranged through 
the Joint Committee on Inter-American nurs- 
ing, and is at the request of several of the 
Latin-American republics. 

One nurse is already in Central America, 
two are soon to leave for Haiti, and two more 
for Colombia. The program took shape about 
a year ago when two nurses were sent to 
Quito at that government’s request. 

The Joint Committee is also acting as a 
review board for Latin-American candidates 
for nursing scholarships being awarded by 
the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau for train- 
ing in this country. 

Sd * 
Closed: Indiana Serum Centers 


Indiana is closing its serum centers, and 
from now on will distribute directly through 
the state board of health. The change is made 
as the result of a survey, and on the advice 
of the pneumonia control committee of the 
state medical association. 

e 
“Southern Hospitals’? Under 
New Management 


The July issue of Southern Hospitals made 
its debut under the direction of the Clark 
Publishing Co. of Charlotte, N. C. The new 
editor is Fred M. Walker, who will act in an 
advisory capacity from his desk at Grady 
hospital, Atlanta, Ga., where he recently be- 
came administrator. 

This is the official publication of the south- 
ern hospital association. Coverage has been 
newly extended to Texas and Oklahoma. 
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Cancer Deaths Double 


Cancer, deadliest sabateur, causes twice as 
many deaths now as 40 years ago. In 1900 
the death rate per 100,000 was 64, while in 
1940 it had climbed to 120.3. 

For 40 years the Census Bureau has been 
keeping track of cancer deaths, says a report 
released this month, and since that time, the 
toll has been 3,115,932—almost equal to the 
population of Chicago. And that doesn’t 
begin to tell the story for the registration area 
didn’t include the entire country until 1933. 

If the fatalities were localized each year, 
a city the size of Des Moines, New Haven or 
Fort Worth would be wiped out. 


e it 
A Hospital Epitaph 

For the past 22 years, Schirmann hospital 
has served the town of Portsmouth, Ohio— 
a 50-bed institution of the type classified as 
“non-profit.” 

Its category was literally correct, comments 
Dr. Henry A. Schirmann, its owner, who re- 
gretfully closed it last month because it had 
become too much of a drain on his resources: 

“I built the hospital for an ideal,” (we 
quote from the local press) “and I have sup- 
ported it the rest of the time. Running a 
hospital is like war—it’s a lot of blood, tears, 
sweat and work.” 

Comment in passing: the opening was on 


Labor Day, of 1920. 


Mount Sinai Looks Back on 
Its First 90 Years 


Having a 90th anniversary to celebrate this 
year, Mount Sinai hospital of New York has 
assembled some of the mementoes of men and 
events through which it has achieved its place 
in the medical history of the nation. Speakers 
at the opening of the exhibition April 29 
were Dr. S. S. Goldwater, Col. George Baehr 
and Mayor La Guardia. 

This hospital, founded in 1852, has grown 
all the way from a four-story building in the 
center of a cabbage patch, to an institution 
which takes up almost three city blocks with 
its 18 buildings. In this time, it has served 
the nation in four wars, taken many a for- 
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ward step in medical and hospital progress. 
Mount Sinai now has a staff of 900 phy- 
sicians, surgeons and laboratory scientists, 
with an administrative, nursing and service 
personnel of 1,400; also operates one of the 
largest outpatient departments of any volun- 
tary hospital in the country. 

Highpoints in its history all add up to a 
highly interesting display, including old-time 
medical instruments, models, charts, historical 
documents. There is, for instance, an old-time 
copper carbolic acid spray (Dr. A. G. Ger- 
ster was regarded as the first Listerian sur- 
geon of America). Likewise, there are me- 
mentoes of: Dr. Abraham Jacobi, one of the 
foremost specialists in children’s diseases; his 
wife, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, one of the 
first women physicians in America, and first 
head of the children’s clinic; Dr. Carl Koller, 
“father of local anesthesia,” who joined the 
staff shortly after he developed cocaine for 
this purpose, and who is still a consulting 
surgeon; Dr. Emil Gruening, who pioneered 
in mastoidectomy; and many others. 

A special room devoted to scientific con- 
tributions of more recent years will have dis- 
plays, among other things, on the five-day 
treatment for syphilis, snake venom for hem- 
orrhage, milk drip treatment for gastric ulcer, 
treatment of sterility in women, intravenous 
drip for infantile diarrhea, research on the 
eye, chemical study of blood constituents. 


Gloves Into Rubber Bands 


That characteristic Yankee ingenuity we 
hear so much about is being exercised in some 
hospitals these days to provide rubber bands. 

After due service in the operating room, 
surgeons’ discarded rubber gloves are care- 
fully sliced up, one glove yielding 35 to 50 
bands. 


e . 
Greetings, “It” 

It is the title of a lively employees’ publica- 
tion put out at Charlotte (N.C.) Memorial 
hospital, whose new administrator is Carl I. 
Flath. 

“Combined circulation of /t and Saturday 
Evening Post—in excess of 2,000,000,” quips 
the first edition, off the press last month. 
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SOME TIPS ON MAINTENANCE’ 


“Make your equipment last” warns 
the Government. Maintenance problems 
are with us now, as never before, and 
one department which requires our full 
vigilance—investment and replacement 
considered—is the laundry. 

We bring you this month some tips 
straight from the profession itself, 
perusal of which will be profitable. 
yY ES, manufacturers issue recommendations 

for the care of machinery. These docu- 
ments should be recovered from their quiet 
resting places, studied and followed reli- 
giously, advises the Lawndryman’s Cleaners 
Guide. 

Where directions ask for application of 
grease by pressure gun weekly, this procedure 
should be followed—not every other week. 
Those points where oil is to applied every 
four weeks, should be lubricated with just 
that regularity. 

One consulting engineer, visiting profes- 
sional laundries throughout the country, stated 
not so long ago that 50% of them do not take 
the trouble to wipe the soap from the wash 
wheels once a day. (How about your laun- 
dry?) On questioning, he discovered that in- 
spection and unkeep was carried on only on 
infrequent days of let-up in production. We 
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quote some points to be stressed and _ re- 
stressed : 

Maintenance is a matter of alertness, car- 
ried through by regular and frequent inspec- 
tion. In other words, don’t wait until a 
breakdown occurs. Inspect regularly, and in 
most instances the threatened break will be 
found before it occurs. 

Lubrication and parts replacement is the 
magic formula for enduring efficiency of 
equipment. Parts replacement will be avoided 
to a great extent by conscientious lubrication. 

Effectiveness of the lubricant is the first 
consideration. High temperatures and ex- 
cessive water conditions demand a lubricant 
that will hold up. 

Oil for ironers must be able to take the 
heat. Constant high temperature will cause 
inferior oil to break down and thicken up, 
leaving a carbonaceous settlement, which 
tends to obstruct the flow of oil to the bear- 
ings of the machine. 

If an inferior lubricant is used in the 
washroom, there is always the possibility of 
water working into the bearings and washing 
the oil away. The manufacturers of this 
equipment have devoted their engineering 
ability to provide protection against this oc- 
currence, by making the bearings as water- 
tight as possible. However, the owner of the 
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equipment is called upon to carry on that 
protection with proper lubrication. Heat end 
water have such great penetrating powers, 
the correct lubricant—one that will not break 
down under heat, and will effectively seal the 
bearing clearances against water, is the final 
safeguard. 

Today, when large volumes of work are 
pushed through the plant, the flatwork ironer 
takes on an important role. Plant owners have 
complained that unusual trouble develops 
from that line. Rough-dry is one of the bug- 
bears. This might be due to poor extraction. 
An extractor transmission belt may be slip- 
ping, giving only one-third or one-fourth of 
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the actual extraction required. The ironer 
rolls should not be used to extract. Abnormal 
pressure, to make up for poor extraction. 
wears the padding unevenly and soaks out its 
springiness. Excess pressure does not improve 
the ironing quality. 

If padding is old and scorched, it does not 
absorb normal moisture, and results in rough- 
dry also. 

Excessive moisture, penetrating the pad- 
ding, causes rusting of the roll. Condensed 
vapor on the roll is also a cause of this 
rusting. If this rust penetrates to the surface. 
as it often does, the linens are in danger of 


*From Laundryman’s Cleaners Guide 


Silver Cross hospital, Joliet, Ill., 
where the accompanying pho- 
tographs were taken, values its 
laundry equipment as an in- 
vestment of $10,000. Handling 
a weekly wash of 10,000 lbs., 
this laundry, like yours, is a 
vital factor in good hospital 
service, so good care of its 
machinery is the watchword. 
—Photos, courtesy of “Silver 
Linings”’ 
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staining. The old padding should be removed, 
and the iron rolls scraped with a wire brush, 
then painted with an aluminum lacquer—if 
you can obtain an aluminum base ‘product. 
An oil base paint should not be used. The 
rolls should be re-padded and re-covered with 
new materials. 

Rust also is formed by leaks in the chests 
or cylinder ironing surface, through which 
moisture seeps out. Such holes should be 
plugged. An idle ironer, permitted to become 
colder than room temperature, gathers 
moisture from the air, condensing on the 
cold surfaces and resulting in rust. 


Check-Up on Rust Spots 

Emery cloth, sand paper or steel wool may 
be used to remove rust spots on the ironing 
surface, and the spots rubbed with a kerosene 
cloth. The ironing surface should be waxed 
generously before work is passed through the 
ironer. 

Most minor causes of sticking to padded 
rolls can be corrected by waxing the ironing 
surface. Over-souring, too few rinses, and 
static are causes of sticking also. The wash- 
man should be checked to see that he does not 
leave an evident residue of alkali in the goods, 
to gum up on the ironer, and eventually cause 
sticking. Proper grounding of the ironer will 
remove the static. 

Trouble often is encountered from wrinkling 
and buckling on the first roll nearest to the 
feed ribbons, on a chest-type ironer. Fre- 
quently this is due to an accumulation of 
wax, lint, starch, sour, and soap that has 
stuck to the surface. When the ironer is cool, 
application of a kerosene cloth can be made 
to this first chest. This will soften the ac- 
cumulation. Then fasten a large sheet of 
emery paper to a cloth “lead,” and polish the 
chest with the emery paper. The ironer should 
be waxed thoroughly before used. 


Precaution in Cleaning Ironers 

To keep chest-type ironers clean of dirt, 
and ironing surfaces smooth, a large: muslin 
cloth about the size of an ordinary sheet 
should be soaked in kerosene half of its depth 
and then wrung out by hand. This leaves 


half of the cloth dry. The cloth is then run 
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through the ironer, wet end first, twice a week. 

A cloth saturated with paraffine next should 
be run through the ironer to wax the chests. 
To prepare this cloth, cut off small flakes from 
a cake of solidified paraffine, sufficient to 
cover a strip across the cloth a foot and a 
half wide, and a foot and a half from the 
edge of the cloth. The cloth should be suffi- 
ciently wide so that the strip extends the full 
width of the machine. Fold the end of the 
cloth over this strip and feed the folded end 
through the machine. The cloth can be used 
over and over again until the paraffine is 
exhausted. 

Discolorations, rough-dry, and slow opera- 
tion in press work are attributed to the fol- 
lowing: 

Dirty equipment. 
Improper steam pressures. 
Excess moisture. 

Presence of alkalies. 
Unremoved soap. 

6. Unremoved bleaches. 

These faulty conditions have to be cor- 
rected at their points of origin. 

Dirty washers are a cause of many ills in 
press work, lint and untrue action of formu- 
las. Here’s the procedure suggested for re- 
moving built-up accumulation in the washer: 

1. Clear the washer. 
Shut the doors and run in hot water 
until one inch high in cylinder. 


yawn 


3. Start up the washer. 

4. Add about two pounds of detergent on 
each end of the wheel. 

5. Open steam line to heat water to 


160° F. or over. 

6. Run for ten minutes. 

Empty. 

Repeat the foregoing procedure. If all 

soil and grease are not removed, use a 

broom, pressing it firmly against the 

revolving cylinder. 

9. Two rinses, five minutes each, of ten- 
twelve inch water level. 

10. Add one pound of oxalic acid in a 
one-inch water level. 

11. Turn on hot water and steam. 

12. Empty. 

13. Two five-minute rinses, ten-twelve inch 
level. 
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HODGE PODGE 


Random notes of this and that gleaned from hither 
and yon, to give a lighter touch to more serious affairs. 





by 
HARRY C. PHIBBS 








ys SQUARE was crowded as usual in 

the middle of the day. But in all the 
flowing stream of people and vehicles, there 
was an island of a crowd pushed against the 
news bulletin on the Times Building. They 
seemed excited about something. I walked 
over to hear what was stirring New York at 
the moment. New York is an excitable town 
anyway. 

The crowd was of men—young, old and of 
the middle ages. And in the center of every 
little eddy was a vociferous orator. There 
were many racial types—many variations of 
what New York fondly calls “the English 
language.” There were many arguments about 
the merits or demerits of the case, which 
seemed to be about the place of the Negro in 
America. 

New York is a cosmopolitan city and draws 
into its little island off the east coast of the 
U. S. many types of people, many racial ar- 
guments. 


I edged around the outskirts of the al 
fresco debating society and on the sunny side 
of the crowd I saw a big fellow in uniform, 
standing legs astride and his arms folded, 
looking the crowd over with a cold, grey eye. 
Here was a different type. And as I sidled 
over towards him, first I saw the craggy, 
square-jawed face, the sandy hair, the strong 
features characteristic of the north coasts of 
Europe. Then I noticed a gold ring in the 
lapel of his uniform coat, and I knew what 
that was and who he was. That gold ring is 
a mysterious emblem called the fainne. It is 
worn by people who speak the Gaelic. 

“What do you think of this?” I asked him. 

“T am in the habit of keeping my opinions 
to myself,” he answered in a rich Irish brogue, 
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“and that’s a good way to keep out of 
trouble.” And he looked me over with that 
grim, grey surveying look that just such a man 
can give a stranger who talks to him. I might 
say he looked me up and down—more down 
than up, because he towered over me. 

And then I passed the time of day with 
him in Gaelic, of which I have a very little 
knowledge. And he answered me in the 
Gaelic. And then I knew I had guessed 
him right and I said, “You’re from the west 
of Ireland, aren’t you?” “I am,” he replied, 
“and maybe you know the place. I am from 
the Aran Islands.” 


Well, bless his heart, of course I knew the 
Aran Islands—three little, rocky islands off 
the west coast of Connaught that have been 
immortalized in Flaherty’s movie, “Man of 
Aran.” And here was one of them—a wander- 
ing Aran man. 

“And it’s a wonder to me, Man of Aran,” 
I said, “to find yourself just here, and what 
would you be doing?” “It’s in the subway 
I am working,” said he, “and when I get a 
chance, I come up to get a little bit of the 
sunshine on me.” 

“But what are you doing in New York?” 
asked I. “Ah, well,” he said, “I have the loose 
and wandering foot, and I have been loafing 
in ships about the world, stopping at places 
for a time and looking the people over. And 
some day I might be writing books about 
them, in the Gaelic. And if I write about 
this place, it’s a good job that it’s in the 
Gaelic. And I’ve written a book.” 

Well, that staggered me for a moment. 
And then he said, “I'll send you a copy of 
the book if you'll give me your name. And 
where might you be from and what’s the 
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name that’s on you?” And I told him and 
gave him my name, and we talked of Aran 
and people I knew. 


If ever there is a place in the world that is 
off the beaten track, it is the Isles of Aran. 
Out on the horizon from Galway they lie— 
solid rock—and they rest in the Atlantic like 
half-submerged whales. And you get to them 
by a little steamboat that goes over from 
Galway Bay a couple of times a week. And 
for years and years maybe the only stranger 
you would meet there would be a scholar 
studying the language, or a German archaeol- 
ogist studying the ruins and the manners of 
the people, for it is said that the people of 
Aran are the last outpost of the ancient folk 
of the north of Europe. They believe this 
themselves, for they look down on the people 
of the mainland as new-comers, intruders—a 
different and a lower order. 


The men of Aran are big, strapping fel- 
lows dressed in homespun. The women are 
strong and deft and they help their men 
gather the kelp that makes the little furrows 
in which they grow their potatoes on the 
bare lime rock, and they spin the homespun 
from the wool of their own sheep. It’s a place 
where the old language—the Gaelic—is the 
language of the people; where little bits of 
fields are jealously guarded by stone walls 
made from rocks that were gathered to clear 
the field so that sand and seaweed and manure 
might be hoarded and gathered and mixed 
with the clay that is picked out of the crevices 
of the rocks and made into fields on which a 
scanty harvest is grown. 

The big harvest there is the fish, and the 
men of Aran go after fish in canoes they call 
curraghs—a framework of wood over which 
is stretched cowhide or canvas which is 
painted with tar. In these boats they ride out 
into the wild waves of the Atlantic in all 
kinds of weather, for the catch of fish. And 
most of the men of Aran are drowned, and 
along the main highway between the stone- 
guarded fields, instead of tombstones there 
are little monuments to the men who have 
been drowned. 

At the high top of the island there is a 
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semi-circular fort—perhaps the oldest existing 
building in Europe. It is called Dun-Aengus 
and it was the fortress of those ancient people 
who lived on the island before the present 
Celts; and when they were driven back and 
back to the Atlantic, this was their last 
fortress. And there was no retreat from it. 
because the back of the fort is a sheer cliff 
that drops hundreds of feet down into the 
rolling, roaring ocean, and the approach to 
the fort is studded with sharpened stones to 
break up the charge of spearmen, and is still 
a formidable obstacle to advance onto Dun- 
Aengus. 


But ask an Aran man or an Aran woman 
why they live on this stern, bleak island. 
They will tell you that living on Aran is 
better than living anywhere else in the world. 
And an Aran man always will go home to his 
rocky islands, for there are kindly people 
there and a pleasant, if primitive, way of 
living, and comfort, and the clean air of the 
ocean, and many a fine day of sunshine when 
it is raining on the mainland—and many an 
adventure on the shore when it is stormy and 
a ship is wrecked. 

And the families are so closely interwoven 
that they have to call a man by his second 
name to distinguish him from other members 
of the clan, so there will be Pat Mullen 
John and Pat Mullen Tom and Pat Mullen 
Michael. 


And the people are a people of parts. It 
was on this island that John Synge found the 
basis for his masterpiece “Riders to the Sea,” 
in which the old mother tells that she doesn’t 
have to worry at nights now when it is storm- 
ing, because her seven sons and her husband 
are all gone, and in spite of that, she says, 
we must be satisfied. And it was a man from 
this island, Liam O'Flaherty, who wrote “The 
Informer.” This man, who writes beautiful 
English, never knew a word of it until he 
was fifteen years of age. 

And now walking down one of the lanes 
you will meet a good-looking group of chil- 
dren, bright and intelligent, and you'll speak 
to them in English, and they will tell you in 
Gaelic—“I have no English,” and they are 
very proud of the fact. 
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Alleviate the excessive secretion and help 
prevent secondary infection by prescribing 
Furmerane Nasal Drops with Ephedrine, 























Well, I have spent happy days on the Aran 
Islands. And meeting this Aran man in Times 
Square brought them back to me vividly; and 
when I got home, here was his book waiting 
for me. It is a book in Gaelic—a book on the 
natural history of the coast of Connemara, 
beautifully illustrated with pictures of the 
fish, shellfish and all the life along the shore. 
And I'd like to see the book that man says 
he will write about New York. 


More Helium Production 
Promised 

Production of helium for military and med- 
ical uses will be stepped up to several times 
last year’s figure, a recent bulletin from Wash- 
ington says. 

Ownership of the Bureau of Mines plant at 
Amarillo, Texas, has given the U. S. a world 
monopoly for some years. A new plant will be 
erected at an undisclosed location. 


More Government Aid to Nursing 


Chief beneficiaries in the recent govern- 
ment appropriation of $3,500,000 to further 
nursing education will be those nursing 
schools giving the basic course. To qualify 
for funds, such schools shall: 

1. Be accredited by the appropriate ac- 
crediting agency of the state, territory, Dis- 
trict of Columbia or Porto Rico. 

2. Be connected with or be an integral 
part of a hospital having a daily average of 
at least 100 patients. 

3. Be connected with or be an integral 
part of a hospital approved by the A.C. of S. 
and listed on the hospital register of the 
A.M.A. Mental hospitals shall be approved 
by the American Psychiatric association. 

4. Have an educational staff, adequate 
from the point of size and qualifications to 
carry out its stated aims. 

5. Have as a minimum educational admis- 
sion requirement, graduation from an accred- 
ited high school. 

6. Include in its curriculum all those units 
of instruction necessary to conform with the 
accepted present practices in basic nursing 
education. 

7. Provide well-balanced weekly schedules 
for time spent in nursing practice, class at- 
tendance, study, rest, recreation and other 
activities for normal student life. 

8. Provide adequate and well-equipped 
class rooms, laboratories, library and other 
necessary facilities for carrying out the educa- 
tional program. 

9. Provide adequate facilities and satisfac- 
tory conditions for a health service and health 
education program which is continuous 
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throughout the student’s school period. 

If more schools request funds than the 
appropriation can meet, certain preferences 
will be exercised as to accrediting and ad- 
mission standards, suitable student living 
facilities, records, etc. Other schools which 
will “have the edge” will be those which offer 
experience in the outpatient department, and 
in psychiatric, tuberculosis and communica- 
ble disease nursing in addition to the required 
services. 

Eligible schools which can increase student 
admissions during the school year 1942-43 
may ask for help in covering salaries of in- 
structors, office personnel, classroom facilities 
and library. They may also request funds to 
meet scholarships of tuition and other en- 
trance fees for qualified needy students, like- 
wise funds for housing, food and laundry for 
six-year students for a period not longer than 
six months, provided the number of hours 
of nursing practice in the hospital does not 
exceed 30 in any week. Help may also be 
requested for tuition scholarships for needy 
second year students, and to establish or 
expand affiliations (such as obstetrics, psy- 
chology, tuberculosis) for second or third 
year students. 

Eligible schools which cannot increase ad- 
missions during the current school year may 
request funds for scholarships to cover tuition 
and other entrance fees for well-qualified 
applicants who for financial reasons are un- 
able to meet all or part of the costs. 

Those schools accredited by the. state 
boards of nurse examiners may request fed- 
eral funds to assist in refresher courses. 
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MIAN alROUWIRS OF WORKING TIME 


An Important Problem in the Hospital, Too 


In this “‘war of production,” man-hours of working time become the 
very essence of victory. 

In the nation’s hospitals, too—already shorthanded because of the 
war—every step must be taken to protect the working efficiency of 
the personnel. 

Since the common cold is the greatest single cause of disability, a pro- 
gram of protection against colds offers the greatest opportunity to reduce 


illness among hospital employes and prevent loss of working time. 


OIRAV AX 


Brand of Oral Catarrhal Vaccine 


For Protection Against Colds 


Effectiveness of oral vaccination with Oravax in reducing number, 
severity and duration of colds has been demonstrated in carefully con- 
trolled studies, as reported in current medical literature. Oravax is 


inexpensive, painless, and free from severe reactions. 





Write for complete literature, clinical reports and a 


cost estimate covering vaccination of your personnel 


THE WM. S. MERRELL COMPANY 


Founded 1828 * CINCINNATI, U.S. A. 


Trade Mark ‘“‘Oravax” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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FACTS ABOUT FOOD 





General news about research facts, and 
what’s going on in the field of nutrition. 





Orange Juice Before the Battle 


Close on the heels of the duPont discovery 
that Vitamin C helps prevent heat prostration, 
comes word from Dr. George Ungar, Oxford 
university, of its effect in shock curb. 
Experiments with guinea pigs suggest that 
soldiers perhaps could be saved in large num- 
bers if given massive doses of orange juice 
just before the battle. The test animals, in- 
jured to an extent that would otherwise have 
caused 100 per cent mortality, always sur- 
vived when the C vitamin was injected under 
their skins after the injury. 

The time element has its effect. If injection 
was delayed as long as one hour after the 
injury, only about half the animals survived. 
All of which suggests that soldiers should be 
loaded with it upon going into battle, or carry 
with them injections. 

The anti-shock action is apparently not re- 
lated to its vitamin action. 


Babies’ Diet—Adequate ? 


Really young babies—those from three 
weeks to six months of age—do not receive 
enough Vitamin A to maintain optimal con- 
centration of the vitamin in the blood. Past 
that tender age, the average diet is sufficient 
in this regard, the studies of two New York 
scientists showed. 

Adaptation to the dark, growth and resis- 
tance to infections alone, are not as good 
criteria of the body’s Vitamin A stores as are 
measurements of the vitamin’s concentration 
in the blood, indicated the research studies 
of Dr. J. M. Lewis and Dr. Oscar Bodansky 
(reported by Science Service). Dark adapta- 
tion becomes impaired only when the diet 
is markedly reduced in Vitamin A. 

Optimal growth in rats occurred when the 
Vitamin A content of the diet was five to 
twelve times the minimum requirement. Opti- 
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mal concentration in the blood was observed 
when the vitamin intake was 12 to 25 times 
the minimum requirement. Good storage of 
the vitamin in the liver was noted at an intake 
of 50 times the minimum requirement. 


Yes, We Have Few Bananas 

Gone are the days of tires for every car, 
sugar for every cake and a banana 
for every lunchbox. With the U-boat activity 
in the Caribbean has come scarcity of the 
golden fruit. 

With bananas the indicated therapy for 
celiac sufferers, that eminent purveyor, the 
United Fruit Company, has arranged for 
priority for such cases, and as long as there 
are any bananas at all in this country, they 
say every effort will be made to see that the 
supply goes where it is medically needed. 

Fortunately, the value of other fruits in 
celiac disease was shown some years ago by 
Professor Guido Fanconi, of Switzerland. 
These fruits, strained apples, apricots and 
pears, are being used in such institutions as 
the Harriet Lane Home for Invalid Children, 
at Johns Hopkins, with apparently good re- 
sults, also an amino acid milk preparation. 

e e 
Liability Into Asset 

Our idea of super-salvage, reclaiming the 
zero—is the scheme for dignifying dishwater 
recently developed by an 18-year-old girl 
laboratory assistant in a British factory. 

This alert young lady has invented a proc- 
ess by which tons of grease can be salvaged 
from the dishpan. She estimates that the 
scheme would mean extraction of 1,680 
pounds a month from dishwashing done for 
every 1,000 men in a military camp, say, or 
a total of some thousands of tons a month if 
the method were applied for every unit in the 
service. No details are available of the process. 
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HOW RY-KRISP HELPS 
IN “KEEP FIT” PROGRAM 


Complete Allergy 
Diets 

All ready for use. Lists 
allowed and forbidden 
foods. Includes tested 
recipes for wheat, milk 
and egg-free diets. 
Made without wheat, 
milk or eggs, Ry-Krisp 
is a safe bread for those 
allergic to one or all 
three of these foods. 
Request diets on cou- 
pon below. 


* 








eeeand saves valuable time for hospitals 





Simple Low-Calorie 
Diets 
Dietetically sound. 
Widely used by doctors. 
1700-calorie diets for 
men, 1200-calorie diets 
for women. Ry-Krisp 
indicated as bread be- 
cause it has only 23 
calories per wafer yet 
has a high hunger-sat- 
isfying value, provides 
bulk to aid regularity. 


Diets on request. 


* 








Eat Whole Grain 
Bread Regularly 
Is Advice of 
Nutrition Experts 


Ry-Krisp is an out- 
and-out whole grain 
bread. Yields 7 Inter- 
national Units vitamin 
Bi per 6.5 gram wafer, 
is a good source of 
iron, copper, phos- 
phorus, manganese. A 
handy, delicious bread 
for everyone. Made of 
pure whole rye. 


* 


* 








RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, 967C Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Missouri 
Please send copies Low-Calorie Diets and copies of Allergy Diets. No cost. 
A a ere ee ee 

Address 

City State. 








(Offer limited to U. S.) 
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PRESCRIPTION PAD 





Notes on new pharmaceuticals, new drugs, new 
methods. A page for the hospital pharmacist. 








Water-soluble Vitamins 
Given Together 


There are many causes of inadequate body 
supplies of the water-soluble vitamins. Alco- 
holics, food faddists and certain patients on 
a restricted diet are often low in these essen- 
tial factors. Others subject to the deficiency 
are those with diarrhea or vomiting, preg- 
nancy patients and hyperthyroid cases. 

A single capsule containing the important 
water-soluble vitamins is available as 
“Vicapsyn.” One capsule of Vicapsyn con- 
tains 1 mg. of thiamin hydrochloride, 2 mg. 
of riboflavin, 15 mg. of nicotinamide, 500 
micrograms of pyridoxine hydrochloride, 500 
micrograms calcium pantothenate and 30 mg. 
of ascorbic acid. 

Vicapsyn Capsules (Abbott) are supplied 
in bottles of 30, 100 and 1000. The prophy- 
lactic dose is one capsule a day, which supplies 
the minimum daily requirements as far as 
these requirements are known. 

e 


New Diet Supplements Follow 
Allowances of Research Council 


Three new multivitamin and mineral di- 
etary supplements, affording complete flexi- 
bility of dosage in fractions or multiples of 
the daily allowances recommended by the 
Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council, have recently been an- 
nounced by E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York. 
The vitamins are supplied in Engran Cap- 
sules and Pargran-V Perles; calcium and 
iron in Pargran-M Capsules. 

It should be noted that these recommended 
daily allowances do not represent dosages 
for any purpose, prophylactic or therapeutic. 
‘On the contrary, the Food and Nutrition 
Board has stated that “these are tentative 
allowances toward which to aim in planning 
practical dietaries. These allowances can be 
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met by a good diet of natural foods; this will 
also provide other minerals and vitamins, the 
requirements for which are less well known.” 

However, when the physician finds it neces- 
sary to supplement his patient’s diet with 
vitamins and minerals, it is now considered 
desirable that they be supplied in about these 
proportions, at whatever dosage level is indi- 
cated. The effect of this point of view is to 
reduce the customary amounts of the fat- 
soluble vitamins in favor of the water-soluble 
vitamins, especially riboflavin, ascorbic acid. 


DAILY 
Engran* * ALLOW- Pargran-V_ Pargran-M 
(1 Capsule) ANCES* (2Perles) (4 Capsules) 
5000 A 5000 3000 
800 D 400-800 400 
75 mg. & 75mg. 40 mg. 
3 mg. B, 2 mg. 1 mg. 


3 mg. Be 3mg. 1.5 mg. 


20 mg.t Nic. 20mg. 10 mg.t 
Ca 1Gm. 500 mg. 
Fe 12mg. 6 mg.7 
* Essentially as recommended for adults by Na- 


tional Research Ceuncil. 
**Also contains 1 mg. Be and 3 mg. Calcium 
Pantothenate. 
tNiacin Amide. 
+ Average assimilation (total Fe, 42 mg.). 
Engran Capsules are supplied in bottles of 
25, 100 and 250. 
Pargran-V Perles are supplied in bottles of 
50, 100 and 500. 
Pargran-M Capsules are supplied in bottles 
of 100 and 1000. 


Stimulating Labor Contractions 


An outstanding drug for the stimulation of 
uterine musculature contractions in uncompli- 
cated obstetrics is Pitocin. Even in compli- 
cated cases, such as eclampsia, hypertension 
and nephritis, Pitocin has distinct advantages. 

Pitocin consists of the oxytocic principle of 
the posterior pituitary gland, with practically 
none of the pressor principle. It therefore 
causes no appreciable rise in blood pressure. 
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DRAMA 





IN MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


Prostigmin is playing a dramatic role on the stage of medicine 
and surgery. In a large majority of the hospitals Prostigmin 
is used routinely for the prevention of abdominal distention 
and urinary retention. Its success in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of myasthenia gravis has been clearly demonstrated, and 


recent clinical reports tell of several new and experimental 


uses for Prostigmin—in roentgenography, for elimination of 


gas shadows; in the treatment of glaucoma, eustachian block- 
ing, and deafness; in the treatment of delayed menstruation, 
and as a diagnostic test for early pregnancy. We shall gladly 


send literature on the use of Prostigmin in these indications. 


LAROCHE, INC, foche 
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[ts purity and its exceedingly low protein 
content minimize the possibility of reactions. 

In addition to its use in the induction of 
labor, Pitocin has a field of usefulness during 
actual labor in selected cases, and in the pre- 
vention and control of postpartum hem- 
orrhage it has also shown results. 
_ Pitocin is a product of Parke, Davis & 
Company. 

e € 


In Asphyxia of the Newborn 
The wide use of Lobelin-Bischoff in the 


treatment of apparent asphyxia of the new- 
born has been effective in preventing consider- 
able loss of life in this condition. 

Lobelin stimulates respiration in these cases 
by direct stimulation of the respiratory center. 
Its effectiveness is well known to obstetricians 
throughout the country. 

Lobelin is a product of Ernst Bischoff Com- 
pany, Inc., Ivoryton, Connecticut. 


e e 
New Mental Clinics for Illinois 


The state of Illinois, in order to help speed 
recovery of mentally ill persons, has prac- 
tically completed establishment of 28 mental 
clinics in various sections of the state. 

They will afford psychiatric after-care to 
former patients of mental hospitals, in addi- 
tion to a pre-commitment service in the form 
of free consultation for judges, physicians and 
social welfare agencies. 

e & 


Gerhard Hartman N. E. Hospital 
Assembly Secretary 


The New England Hospital Assembly loses 
a long-time officer and valued secretary by the 
recent resignation of Dr. A. G. Engelbach. 
Gerhard Hartman, who resigned recently as 
executive secretary of the American College 
of Hospital Administrators, to become the 
head of Newton hospital, at Newton Lower 
Falls, Mass., has been appointed in his place. 

Dr. Engelbach, a Major in the Army med- 
ical corps, reported for active duty on July 25. 

In his absence, Dr. Frederic A. Washburn, 
consulting director, has resumed directorship 
of Cambridge (Mass.) hospital, and has 
named N. Conant Faxon as his assistant. 
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New Jersey’s New Medical- 
Surgical Plan 


A non-profit plan providing medical and 
surgical service to subscribers, with free 
choice of physician, went into operation July 
10 in New Jersey, for the first time. The serv- 
ice is offered by the Medical-Surgical Plan of 
the state, assisted by the Hospital Service Plan 
of New Jersey. 

The plan offers benefits ranging up to $150 
for medical and surgical care in semi-private 
accommodations of any approved general hos- 
pital in the state, and enrolment will be 
made available in each county where at least 
51 per cent of the licensed physicians agree 
to participate. 

Individual subscribers pay 75 cents a 
month; a family group, regardless of the 
number of children, pays $2 a month. 

e * 
Rorem’s Accounting Book Revised 


The valuable book of C. Rufus Rorem 
Ph.D., C.P.A., on “Accounting Method”, as 
published by the University of Chicago Press 
in 1928 and 1930, has been revised, enlarged 
and modified to reflect current trends. It is 
now a new title in a series of business and 
economics publications sponsored by the uni- 
versity press and the McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

The present director of the Hospital Serv- 
ice Plan Commission of the A.H.A. wrote 
this volume when an associate professor of 
accounting in the school of business at the 
university. Revision is by Mr. Rorem and 
Mr. Harry D. Kerrigan, M.B.A., Ph.D., who 
is assistant professor of accounting at the 
school of commerce, Northwestern university. 
Price, $4.00. 

ee 
Kellogg Reports “Up” in 
Occupancy 


Sale of the main buildings at the Kellogg 
sanitarium to the war department on May 15 
seems to have been the signal for an “up” in 
patronage of the institution. 

The number of patients increased from 152 
on May 14 to 256 by July 5, reservations pour- 
ing in by both letter and telegram. 

The sanitarium’s present quarters now ac- 
commodate between 300 and 400 persons. 
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CLINICAL NOTES 





original sources or from current medical literature of special 


by ty Each month this department will contain highlights from 


J. F. FLEMING, M.D. 


interest to hospital people—Superintendents, Interns, Nurses 





Oxygen Poisoning 


A description of a case of probable oxygen 
poisoning suggests that this condition must 
be considered in patients who are under pro- 
longed oxygen administration (Moody and 
Howard, Archives of Pediatrics, July, 1942). 

The case described is that of a two-year old 
child under treatment for pneumonia. After 
the child had been put in the tent intermit- 
tently for a week, she would develop convul- 
sions when placed in the tent, and the convul- 
sions would immediately stop when she was 
removed. 

In the author’s opinion, it is probable that 
this complication would be more frequently 
found in patients having a high basal 
metabolic rate. 
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Gastric ‘Hives’? Caused by Allergy 


Gastrointestinal allergy is perhaps more 
common than is generally suspected. Many 
cases of vague abdominal pains recurring at 
irregular intervals are due to the ingestion of 
a food to which the patient’s mucosa is sensi- 
tive. 

In a group of patients with gastrointestinal 
allergy, Pollard and Stuart studied the stom- 
achs gastroscopically to determine the type 
of reaction which occurred when the offending 
allergenic material came in contact with the 
mucosa (Journal of Allergy, July, 1942). 

They observed that definite changes were 
produced in the stomachs of patients who 
gave a history suggestive of gastrointestinal 
allergy. The changes which occurred when 
specific antigens were applied to the mucosa 
were considered as manifestations of allergic 
reactions, since they were not found in pa- 
tients devoid of gastrointestinal symptoms. 

The typical changes were: a distinct hyper- 
ermia, lumpy or even nodular appearance, 
edema and thickening of the rugal folds with 
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diminished peristalsis, and grayish mucus 
clinging to the mucosa. These changes involve 
mainly the lower third of the stomach. Sub- 
mucosal hemorrhages were seen in one pa- 
tient. 

From these observations, it is suggested 
that with repeated gastrointestinal allergic 
insults, the changes in the stomach mucosa 
may result in permanent damage to the mu- 
cous membrane. In cases where “indigestion” 
cannot be clearly explained with regard to 
etiology, one should consider the possibility 
of food allergy. 

ee 


Bacteriophage in Bacillary 
Dysentery 


We haven’t heard a great lot about bacterio- 
phage lately. In the 20’s the word was on 
everybody’s tongue, much like sulfanilamide 
or the vitamins are now. 

From Alexandria, the report comes that the 
*phage treatment for bacillary dysentery is 
quite effective. The mortality from this dis- 
ease has dropped from around 25 per cent to 
0.05 per cent in Alexandria. In parts of Egypt 
where this type of treatment is not generally 
employed, the mortality is higher. 

e e 


A New Disease 


Very few practitioners feel secure in saying 
“the book is wrong” when they come across 
a few cases of something which doesn’t fol- 
low the usual textbook course of a well-known 
disease. Everyone sees cases of this type, but 
usually the physician feels that it is himself 
rather than the textbook which is inadequate. 

Eleven cases of an apparently previously un- 
described exanthematous fever are recorded 
by Blake, Welt and Craige in The Yale Journal 
of Biology and Medicine, July, 1942. 

They describe the disease as characterized 
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by fever, a uniform absence of prostration, 
malaise, a red-brown maculopapular skin 
eruption, varying degrees of general lymphad- 
enopathy, splenomegaly, and leukopenia with 
relative lymphocytosis but without any con- 
sistent pathologic cytology. 

The prodromal stage is similar to that of 
other acute exanthems. The eruption, which 
appears on an average of six days after the 
onset of symptoms, is most frequently on the 
chest, abdomen and back, and less frequently 
on the extremities or face. The individual 
lesions vary from two to five millimeters in 
size, blanching on pressure. They are rose or 
red-brown, resembling typhoid rose-spots. 

% e e 


Add One to the Sulfa List 


Sulfametazine is the newest baby in the 
sulfa family. A Manchester group of research 
workers have reported on this new drug, 
which is closely related to sulfadiazine. Like 
the latter, it has been found effective in lobar 
pneumonia and several cases of meningococcic 
meningitis. 

It is reported that sulfametazine causes 
very little in the way of side reactions, such 
as kidney damage or nausea and vomiting. 


* e 
Nurses Turn Firemen 


When fire broke out in West Suburban 
hospital of Oak Park, Ill., last month, the 
nursing staff rose to the emergency with their 
usual efficiency, and put it out. Firemen 
arrived to find the situation well in hand, and 
the hospital patients quite unaware of the 
drama. The flames started from an _ over- 
heated elevator cable. 

eo cs 


Aleoholics: Zero in the War Effort 


Our current crisis finds at least one million 
persons unable to aid in the war effort be- 
cause of the ravages of chronic alcoholism. 
To these victims on the national scrap heap 
are added yearly almost 60,000 more, said 
Dr. Thomas J. Meyers, president of the Amer- 
ican College of Neuropsychiatrists, before that 
group’s Chicago convention last month. 

Rehabilitate and educate, he urged, to salv- 
age this wasted American manpower. 
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Sorrow Sounds a Theme-Song 


We don’t know the author of this rare bit of 
verse, but its intent is to pour sweet solace in 
the ears of the hospital supt. who, too, has 
suffered : 

Keep your temper, gentle sir, 
Writes the manufacturer, 
Though your goods are overdue, 
For a month or maybe two, 

We can’t help it, please don’t swear, 
Labor’s scarce and metals rare. 
Can’t get brass, can’t get dies, 
These are facts, we tell no lies, 
Harry’s drafted, so is Bill, 

It’s a battle, all uphill. 

So, your order, we're afraid, 
May be still a bit delayed. 

Still, you’ll get it, don’t be vexed, 
Maybe this month, maybe next, 
Keep on hoping, don’t say die, 
We'll free your order by and by. 


The MacArthurs at Adelphi 


The baby contest at Brooklyn’s Adelphi 
hospital last month served to select the infants 
teeming with the most health and pulchritude. 
However, it also put over the idea of buying 
war stamps as one of the best investments 
for the future of Young Hopefuls. 

All 250 youngsters received a victory bank 
to encourage penny-saving, and the four “vic- 
tory baby” winners won books of war stamps. 

Of the two pairs of twins entering the com- 
petition, one was named for General Mac- 
Arthur. 


Building Priority: Zest to the Party 


The seventh anniversary of the arrival of 
Sister Margaret, Superior at St. Joseph’s hos- 
pital, Alton, IIl., was the occasion for a fine 
celebration there on June 29. “Cake topping” 
to the gala event was last-minute receipt of a 
“go ahead” rating which will permit resump- 
tion of work on a new building addition. 


Talk Around Chicago 


Now that the army has taken over the 
Stevens and Congress hotels, they may also 
take over St. Luke’s and the old Wesley Me- 
morial hospitals to care for the 15,000 air 
force trainees to be quartered there. 

The 300-bed Wesley hospital has been va- 
cant since Feb. 1, a month after the new 
Wesley Memorial opened. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING... 





ALLEN, C. L.—New head of Cherokee 
Co. hospital, Gaffney, S. C. (See Low- 
rance). 

Amunpson, MariE—Supt. of Osceola hos- 
pital, Sibley, Ia., resigned, after 18 years’ 
service (See Feldmann). 

Barron, WILLIAM E.—Supt. of Washington 
(Pa.) hospital, and immediate past president 
of the Hospital Association of Pennsylvania, 
entered Camp Croft the first of this month as 
a Colonel of the Infantry. 

BEELER, Dr. J. Moss—Resigned as head of 
Grady hospital, Atlanta, Ga., to take over di- 
rectorship of the department of mental hy- 
giene at Mississippi State hospital, Whitfield. 

BeTHUNE, T. R.—Mullins, S. C., business 
man, now manager of Mullins hospital, suc- 
ceeding Eloise Roberts. 

Bincuam, Dr. R. E.—Supt. of Bel Air sana- 
torium, Louisville, Ky., is now in the army 
medical corps. 

Brab.ey, Dr. D. M.—Has taken over super- 
intendency of Ware County hospital, Way- 
cross, Ga. 

BricHT, LAwRENCE—Resigned as manager 
of City Memorial hospital, Thomasville, N. C., 
to enter the air corps. 

Butts, Mayor J. C.—Resigned as general 
manager of the House of St. Giles the Cripple, 
New York City, where he has been head for 
the past 18 years (See Davis). 

CARROLL, RHopa—New head of Hopkins 
County hospital, Madisonville, Ky., succeeding 
Nell Hammond. 

CarTeR, Mrs. A. H.—New head of C. J. 
Harris Community hospital, Sylva, N. C. 

CuirForD, Mrs. B. W.—Is now the supt. 
of King’s Daughters’ Home for Incurables, 
Louisville, Ky., succeeding Elvira Thompson. 

CoLtemMAN, M. Haskins, Jr.—Secretary of 
the Virginia Hospital association, recently ap- 
pointed state hospital officer by the Surgeon 
General of the U. S. Public Health Service. 

Davies, WILLIE LEE—Resigned as head of 
Jackson County hospital, Pascagoula, Miss. 
and is now in charge of anesthesia at Dela- 
ware hospital, Wilmington. 
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Davis, THomas A.—New general manager 
of the House of St. Giles the Cripple, New 
York, with which he has been associated since 
1895 (See Butts). 

Dusin, Cora L.—Promoted to superinten- 
dency of Pineville (Ky.) Community hospi- 
tal, succeeding Rose Carico, resigned. 

ELpER, CLypE—Elected director of Defiance 
(Ohio) hospital, succeeding Harry L. Burden, 
whose five-year term has expired. 

Farkas, Mrs. Paut—Now supt. of the 
Phoebe Putney Memorial hospital, Albany, Ga. 

FELDMANN, FRiepA—Appointed head of 
Osceola hospital, Sibley, Ia. (See Amundson). 

FLETCHER, Dr. CHRISTOPHER — Acting 
supt. of Buffalo (N. Y.) State hospital for 
two years, has been named supt. He has 
served the institution in various capacities 
for 30 years. 


GarRISON, Dr. Harry A.—Appointed supt. 
of the Spencer (W. V.) State hospital. 

GLascocK, RHOEINE A.—Selected as head 
executive of Sartori Memorial hospital, 


Cedar Falls, Ia. 


Hatt, Dr. Ina C.—Resigned as supt. of 
Woman’s hospital, Cleveland, O. (See South- 
wick). 

Harkey, Lourse—Now business manager 
of Cabarrus County hospital, Concord, N. C. 

Hituiarp, Dr. Geo. M.—Resigned as head 
of Baylor University hospital, Dallas, Tex., 
to enter the army (See Pierce). 

Jounson, Dr. W. J.—Has become supt. of 
Pulaski (Tenn.) hospital, succeeding Miss 
J. M. Harris, who resigned to be married. 

Jones, Cot. A. B.—Named commanding 
officer of the new army hospital at what was 
formerly the El Mirador hotel, Palm Springs, 
Calif. 

KELLy, Miss E. A.—Now head of Marlboro 
County General hospital, Bennettsville, S. C., 
succeeding Nancy Sue Servis. She was for- 
merly of Duke hospital, Durham, N. C. 


LatcHAM, JoHN F.—Now on a leave of 
absence from Colorado General hospital, Den- 
ver, where he was business manager, to take 
a commission as captain in the medical ad- 
ministrative corps assigned to the 29th Gen- 
eral hospital (See Prangley). 
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Lowrance, W. W.—Formerly head of 
Cherokee County hospital, Gaffney, S. C., re- 
signed, to enter the army (See Allen). 

NissLer, Dr. CuristiAN—Has taken over 
medical directorship of White Haven (Pa.) 
sanatorium. 

OvercasH, Dr. W. E.—Resigned as medical 
director of Pine Crest (N. C.) Manor sani- 
tarium, to go into private practice as a radi- 
ologist. 

Owen, Dr. Joun F.—Is new supt. of State 
hospital, Dix Hill, Raleigh, N. C., where he 
was formerly assistant supt., succeeding Dr. 
J. W. Ashby, resigned. 

PackeR, Mrs. Sopuie B.—Now supt. of 
St. Luke’s hospital, Tryon, N. C., succeeding 
Edna S. Calvert, resigned. 

Pierce, C. D.—Appointed acting adminis- 
trator of Baylor University hospital, Dallas, 
Tex. (See Hilliard). 

Pore, A. HArRELL—Former administra- 
tor of Harnett County hospital, Dunn, N. C., 
is now in the army. 

PRANGLEY, Roy R.—Will serve as business 
manager of Colorado General hospital, Den- 
ver, “for the duration” (See Latcham). 


SmitH, Mrs. STELLA—New head of Cull- 
man (Ala.) hospital, succeeding Myrtle 
Luckett. 

Soutuwick, Ropert D.—New supt. of Wo- 
man’s hospital, Cleveland, O. (See Hall). 


THompson, Dr. Epwarp T.—Supt. of 
Mount Sinai hospital, Milwaukee, and execu- 
tive secretary of the Wisconsin Hospital asso- 
ciation, on June 13 reported for active duty 
with the army medical corps in Denver, Colo. 
He has a Major’s commission. 

Warp, C. D.—Principal in the Pitt County, 
North Carolina, schools for the past 16 years. 
took over business management of Pitt Gen- 
eral hospital, Greenville, N. C., on May 1. 

Youncguist, C. Ropert—Named adminis- 
trative intern at Protestant Episcopal hospital 
in Philadelphia, Pa. A graduate of Augustana 
college in 1940, he took a training course at 
Minneapolis, then studied hospital administra- 
tion at the University of Chicago. 

ZorceR, ApA C.—Resigned as head of Lock 
Haven (Pa.) hospital, where she has been 
supt. for the past 20 years (See Hudson). 
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Here Are Your Answers 
(See Page 15) 
1. Clara Barton, founder of the American 
Red Cross. 
2. In 1910. 


3. In 1665 when Richard Lorner trans- 
ferred blood form one dog to another by 
means of connected quills. 


4. In Detroit, from Oct. 19 to 22. 
5. Approximately one medical man in 


three was devoting his entire time to a spe- 
cialty. 











Mer-Kil Harmless to Rubber, 
Manufacturers State 


From several different points of view, the 
disinfectant Mer-Kil PC 15 is one which hos- 
pitals should know about. It is recommended 
as a disinfectant for respirators, gas masks, 
goggles and rubber gloves, and because the 
pH is practically at the neutral point, it is 
said not to affect rubber nor fabrics. 

Its other purposes are to destroy patho- 
genic microorganisms on woodwork, walls, 
floors, toilets, and its manufacturers say it 
is odorless, deodorant and fungicidal. Put 


out by the Mer-Kil Chemical Products Co. 


Abbott Laboratories Again 
Serve the Treasury Dept. 


Another front cover page on the Abbott 
publication What's New will be repro- 
duced and used by the Treasury Department 
of the U. S. as a poster design promoting 
sales of War Savings bonds and stamps. This 
cover painting, by John Steuart Curry, appear- 
ing on the July-August number, is the second 
to be adapted to this purpose. 

The caption “Our Good Earth—Keep It 
Ours” was suggested by Clifton Fadiman, of 
Information, Please fame. 


e e 
Largest Paralysis Fund Granted 


The National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis has just made the largest single grant 
in its four-year history: $300,000. It goes to 
Johns Hopkins to establish a center for inten- 
sive, long-range study. 
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This Seal is your guide to 


Known Brands— 
Known Quality 





Lil 


Keeping up the flow of medical supplies to the 
armed forces is our first duty. After them... 
you’re next. And, because the urgent need ex- 
ceeds normal production facilities, we ask your 
kind indulgence. In the meantime, start a con- 
servation program. It will help everyone. Order 
essentials considerately—let our Member firms 


show you how to conserve most efficiently. 


HOSPITAL INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 
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HOW todoit... 


WHERE to get it— 


Without cost to you any of the literature, or details on the new 

[) equipment and products, listed below, will be forwarded promptly 
by a reliable manufacturer. This information is practical for your 
hospital. Order by number and address this magazine, 43 East 
Ohio Street, Room 1016, Chicago, IIl. 











No. 192. New Soda Lime Dispenser. With this 
new dispenser, there’s no heavy pail to lift and 
tip when you fill your Soda . 
Lime canisters. Simply 
clamp the pail firmly in 
place and it’s ready to 
pour. And—with apologies 
to that famous coffee- 
maker—it’s good to the 
last drop in the pail. These 
dispensers supplied free of 
charge to hospitals and 
other large users of Soda 
Lime. Write us for details. 





No. 129. Hospital Accounting Procedure. 116 
pages illustrating and describing a complete 
system of hospital accounting forms adaptable 
to the requirements of hospitals of all sizes and 
types or organizations, and conforming to the 
uniform classification of accounts recommended 
by the American Hospital Association. 





No. 52. High Titre Blood Typing Sera. The 
typing of thousands of professional donors for 
the production of Cutter’s Human Serum and 
Plasma has resulted in a typing sera of un- 
paralleled potency. Produced from pooled, un- 
diluted sera and standardized to an agglutina- 
tion titre of approximately 1:512. One drop 
of the sera mixed with a drop of saline-cell 
suspension gives results that can be observed 
macroscopically in one minute. Descriptive 
literature available. 


No. 200. Precooked Whole 
Wheat Cereal. A new, hot 
whole wheat cereal that 
needs no cooking—lInstant 
Ralston—is currently be- 
ing introduced to the hos- 
pital field and medical 
profession. Made from a 
single grain, pure whole 
wheat. Safe for patients 
allergic to other. grains. 
Contains 2% times as 
much wheat germ as 
whole wheat. Precooked by an exclusive process 
that retains the vitamin values present in the 
uncooked cereal. Just stir into boiling water 
and serve. Samples and literature sent free. 
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No. 108. Your Hospital and You. A collection 
of National Hospital Day messages which have 
appeared in leading magazines since 1934 are 
reproduced in a handsome 9 x 14 inch spiral 
bound brochure and will be sent your hospital 
upon request. The foreword contains a message 
written especially for the patient, to help him 
better understand the purpose and the friendly 
efficiency of the modern hospital. 


MOTION PICTURES: 
ON SURGERY! 


No. 77. Films on 
Surgery. Films in 
black and white 
will be loaned 
without charge to 
hospitals, medical 
schools and ac- 
credited medical 
and surgical so- 
cieties. A _ selec- i , 
tion of over 100 i MB aoe 
films dealing with all branches of surgical tech- 
nique are available. Films of special interest 
to the nursing profession are also obtainable. 
Address this department for complete catalog 
and additional information. 













No. 188. Floor Polishing and Scrubbing. When 
you are in need of a floor polishing and scrub- 
bing machine for your institution, that is as 
“quiet as a kitten,” all you have to do is 
address a request to this magazine and ask for 
a circular describing the Silent Huntington 
Hospital Type Floor Machine. 


> No. 189. Hot Food 
Table. Solves 
problems of how 
to keep food at 
its hottest and 
best for the long- 
est possible stor- 
age time. By 
holding food at 
proper serving 
: temperature with- 

a ———————— out continuing to 
_ anit #= 4 cook, both fresh 
cooked flavor and appearance are preserved. Re- 
ceives standard size jars and pans. Economical. 


(Continued on following page) 
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ou wouldn’t permit any one to change 
Tine prescriptions. Be equally insistent 
that no one sends you a substitute when you 
requisition Lysol or Lysol solutions. Demand 
genuine Lysol. Remember, if it isn’t made by 


Lehn & Fink, it isn’t Lysol. 


Why it pays to insist on Lysol 


I. Lysol is effective—phenol coefficient 5. Kills all kinds 
of microbes that are important in disinfection and 
antisepsis. 

2. Lysol is non-specific—effective against ALL types 
of disease-producing vegetative bacteria. (Some other 
disinfectants are specific . . . effective against some 


organisms, less effective or practically ineffective 
against others.) 

3. Lysol is economical—can be diluted 100 to 200 
times and still remain a potent germicide. (In bulk, 
Lysol costs only $1.35 per gallon—when purchased 
in quantities of 50 gallons or more.) 

4. Lysol is harmless to rubber gloves, sheeting. 


5. Lysol helps preserve keen cutting edges of instru- 
ments—when added to 
water in which they are 
boiled (0.5% solution). 
Prevents corrosion. 

6. Lysol is efficient in 
presence of organic mat- 
ter—i.e., blood, pus, 
dirt, mucus, etc. 

BUY LYSOL IN BULK 





HOW TO ORDER LYSOL IN BULK 


The sale of Lysol in bulk for institutional purposes is restricted to 





SURGICAL SELLING COMPANY 
139 Forrest Avenue, N. E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


the following hospital supply organizations: - 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL SUPPLY CORP. 
1086 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 


. STONE HALL CO. 
1738 Wynkoop St., Denver, Colo. 
e 


STRIEBY & BARTON, LTD. 
91234E. Third St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


ECKHARDT PHYSICIANS & SURGEONS 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
Littlefield Building, Austin,)Tex. 
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JAMISON SEMPLE COMPANY 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 
e 


Address inquiries regarding orders, 
shipments, ete., to any of the fore- 
going distributors or direct to 
LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS CORP. 
Hosp. Dept. H.T.B.-842 
Bloomfield, N. J., U.S. A. 
Copr. 1942, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
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No. 203. Quality Birth Certificates. ‘Every 
baby born is entitled to the protection of a 
birth certificate.” That remark is responsible 
for the origin and development of the Hollister 
Birth Certificates. Designed by skilled letter 
artists, produced on 100-lb. Hurlbut diploma 
parchment, these certificates are highly attrac- 
tive, useful and lasting. Beautiful duplex metal 
gold leaf frame free with first order of 100 or 
more certificates. Send today for sample cer- 
tificate (there are 7 distinct styles) and book- 
let, which describes the story of Hollister Birth 
Certificate Service. 


No. 197. Economy in 
Disinfection. The anti- 
septic and bacteriostatic 
properties of Lysol are 
well known to every 
one in the hospital field. 
lt is non-specific—effec- 
tive against all types 
of disease- producing 
vegetative bacteria. 
And besides, is eco- 
nomical. Illustrated 
leaflet is available tell- 
ing how many leading 
hospitals cut their dis- 
infectant costs as much as 40 per cent. Write 
for your copy today. 





No. 202. Pendron, the multiple vitamin prod- 
uct, containing 8 essential vitamins—A, D, B1, 
B2, B6, C, niacin amide and pantothenate calci- 
um, has recently been introduced to the medical 
profession. Each Pendron capsule furnishes 
the minimum daily requirements for optimum 
nutrition. Indicated in anorexia, convalescence, 
anemia, pregnancy and in reducing and ulcer 
diets. Interesting literature on request. 





No. 209. New Non-Mercurial Germicide. 
Ceepryn, a new germicidal compound of high 
bactericidal activity and negligible toxicity 
to animal tissue 
and membranes; 
contains no mer- 
cury, no phenol, no 
iodine. Is noncor- 
rosive to instru- 
ments, painless on | 
application and ac- § 
tive in presence of 
serum. The pene- 
trating and deter- ™ 
gent properties of 
Ceepryn make it especially valuable for disin- 
fecting and cleansing folds of the mucosa and 
crevices and pores of tissue and skin. Further 
information on request. 
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No. 208. Singer Surgical Stitching Instrument. 
Here at last is a practical and compact instru- 
ment for rapid suturing. It avoids reclamping 
of the needle, saves time and suture ma- 
terial, and uses any standard suture. Large 
suture capacity saves rethreading during an 
operation. A 20-page booklet is available, 
which describes and illustrates the instrument 
in detail—its use and care; how to thread and 
control the suture. Interesting photos appear 
on every page. Send for your copy today. 


No. 199. Amino Acids 
for Parenteral and 
Oral Use. As a result 
of many years of re- 
search, Amino Acids- 
Stearns is now _ be- 
ing introduced to the 
profession. May be 
administered orally, 
subcutaneously, intra- 
muscularly and intra- 
venously. Particularly 
advantageous preopera- 
tively and postopera- 
tively because adequate protein protects the 
liver from toxic effects of anesthetics and re- 
duces the postoperative loss of nitrogen. Also 
of value as a substitute for protein feeding in 
chronic illnesses. Send for literature. 








No. 156. Clinical and X-Ray Lab- 
oratory Tec hnique Courses, 
including basal metabolism, 
electrocardiography with corre- 
lated physiotherapy training are 
fully explained in a new illus- 
trated brochure, which will be 
sent you upon request. 








A Triple Dye Mixture for Burns is 


No. 201. 
available in water-soluble jelly form (Jelly Dy- 
mixal) as well as powder form (Powder Dymix- 
al), the latter being used for preparing solutions. 


Dymixal (U. S. Pat 
2103309) inhibits 
the growthof gram- 
positive and gram- 
negative infecting 
organisms; _allevi- 
ates pain; forms a 
flexible eschar; fa- 
cilitates prolifera- 
tion of epithelium. 
Write for litera- 
ture. 





Tay DYMIXA 
is 








No. 8. Rhino-Prene Faucet Washer. A faucet 
washer that will outlast any washer ever made 
is now being made from Du Pont Neoprene, the 
amazing new product that looks and feels like 
rubber, but resists heat, abrasion, oil, oxygen, 
chemicals and other enemies which destroy 
rubber. This new washer lasts 3 times longer 
than any other, thus saves needless and costly 
water waste. Send for literature and informa- 
tion regarding special introductory offer. 
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No. 205. Treatment of Burns. Hydrosulphosol 
(a sulfur solution) according to recent reports, 
is proving highly successful in the treatment 
of burns. The product is interesting, in that it 
represents an attempt to duplicate nature’s 
method of cell regeneration. The solution is 
alkaline; does not stain bed clothing or even 
dressings; is easily applied as a spray. Treat- 
ment produces prompt alleviation of pain; 
formation of a flexible eschar; a minimum of 
scarring; and prevention of infection. Liter- 
ature upon request. 


No. 25. Recipe Book and Food Charts. Tempt- 
ing and nourishing foods for the convalescent. 
Also a useful collection of charts showing the 
phosphorus, calcium calory and vitamin con- 
tent of various familiar foods. 





No. 113. New Hospital Catalog. Now ready for 
distribution! Write today for your copy of 
Sklar’s 1942 catalog of hospital equipment. Al] 
the surgical instruments described in this new 
catalog are made in the United States, whereas 
in the past, surgical instruments of foreign or- 
igin were included. By way of another inter- 
esting note, the Sklar Mfg. Company are cele- 
brating their 50th anniversary this year. 





No. 21. Physicians’ Reference Book of Emer- 
gency. A compact volume and complete digest 
of first hand medical experience in handling 
the problem of civilian defense; protection 
of hospitals and civilian health; organization 
and functioning of hospital services for air raid 
casualty work. The book covers identification 
and action of war gases, diagnosis of injury 
from them, first aid and general treatment, 
also methods of decontamination. Most of the 
material is derived from foreign sources not 
readily available in this country. Copies gratis 
to physicians. 

No. 151. Iodine—From Scratch ... to Major 
Operation. Historical facts of the origin of 
Iodine and the early discovery of its antiseptic 
action, make interesting reading in this new 
booklet on Iodine. Also described: the various 
uses of iodine solutions with recommended 
strengths and formulae of official and unofficial 
iodine preparations. Send for your free copy 
today. 


No. 169. Safety Patches for Rubber Goods. Re- 
pair punctures and snags! Easy to use—takes 
just a minute. Makes gloves, bottles, sheeting, 
etc., last twice as long and cuts replacement 
expense. Samples sent to hospital superintend- 
ents or supervisors on request. 





OPPORTUNITIES... 











AZOCHLORAMID’S 
Effectiveness is Rapid and Prolonged 


This widely used bactericide, accepted by the Council 
on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American Medical 
Association, is distinguished from other chlorine com- 
pounds by its unusual stability. Its solutions remain 
effective over long periods of time even in the presence 
of pus, necrotic tissue and body fluids . . . a clinical 
and economic highlight. 


Important to physicians . . . Azochloramid is odorless, 
virtually non-toxic and non-destructive to tissue. While 
its sustained potency necessitates fewer dressing 
changes, repeated applications will not exert an un- 
favorable cumulative action which might retard normal 
tissue repair and healthy granulations. 


Azochloramid is rapidly effective against all types 
of pathogenes. Its use is indicated to prevent in- 
fection of wounds and in the management of wounds 
already infected. 


Azochloramid is used extensively 
by the U. S. Army and Navy Med- 
ical Corps. 






ACCEPTED 


MERIC 
Pmepicat’ 
ASSN. 


Co y 


Trial quantities and comprehensive 
literature sent to physicians on re- 
quest. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
Belleville, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


uncil on Phormo 
ond Chemistry 














PRACTICES—hospitals—furnished—and sold—Locations 
for doctors and dentists. Write for your wants. F. V. 
Kniest, 1587 So. 29th, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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Northwest Institute of 
Medical Technology, Ine. 
Its Aims and Purposes 


(No. 99 of a series) 


The Northwest Institute has entered its 
twenty-fifth year as an institution devoted 
to the training of clinical laboratory tech- 
nicians. Throughout those years there has 
been a constant development of teaching 
methods whose successful application in the 
training and education of student technicians 
has made it the foremost school of its kind. 
The preference shown by employers for the 
services of Northwest 
trained technicians is 
indicative of the high 
regard they hold for 
their ability and 
efficiency. 


A Catalog describing 

this interesting course 

of study will be mailed 
on request. 


3419 E. Lake Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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TO EXECUTIVES: 


NOW YOU CAN HELP 


Gens ore 


New Treasury Ruling Permits Purchases UP TO $100,000 
In Any Calendar Year of Series F and G WAR BONDS! 


This is not a new Bond issue and not a new series of 
War Bonds. Thousands of individuals, corporations, 
labor unions, and other organizations have this year 
; already purchased $50,000 of Series F and G Bonds, 
the old limit. Under the new regulations, however, these 
Bond holders will be permitted to make additional pur- 
chases of $50,000 in the remaining months of the year. The 
new limitation on holdings of $100,000 in any one calendar 
year in either Series F or G, or in both series combined, is 
on the cost price; not on the maturity value. 

Series F and G Bonds are intended primarily for larger 
investors and may be registered in the names of fiduciaries, 
corporations, labor unions, and other groups, as well as 
individuals. 

The Series F Bond is a 12-year appreciation Bond, issued on 
a discount basis at 74 percent of maturity value. If held to 
maturity, 12 years from the date of issue, the Bond draws 
interest equivalent to 2.53 percent a year, computed on the 
purchase price, compounded semiannually. e Series G 
Bond is a 12-year current income Bond issued at par, and 
draws interest of 2.5 percent a year, paid semiannually by 
Treasury check. 














(ei) War Savings Bonds 


Thi 7 ib . 
America's All-Out War Program by =HOSPITAL TOPICS 
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URINE-SUGAR TESTING BECOMES 
A MATTER OF SECONDS WITH 
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THE NEW TABLET METHOD 


JUST 3 SIMPLE STEPS: 


5 drops urine Dropintablet Allow for re- 
plus action and 
10 drops water compare with 


color scale 





ELAPSED TIME- = 


DEPENDABLE RESULTS—CLINITEST Tablet Method is based on same 
chemical principles involved in Benedict’s test—eacept—no external heating 
required, and active ingredients for test con- 
tained in a single tablet. Indicates sugar at 
0%, 4.%, 14%, 34.%, 1% and 2% plus. 

CLINITEST is adapted to mass laboratory 


testing. Combines maximum efficiency with 
speed of operation. 


Write for full descriptive literature on 
CLINITEST Urine-Sugar Analysis Set and 
economical Laboratory Unit. 














PRINCIPAL 


@ The administration of Insulin is 
no longer a serious problem. Thou- 
sands of diabetic children have learned 
to administer it to themselves. In 
1914, a child with this disease had an 
average life expectancy of 1.3 years. 
Today the diabetic child grows up, 


, gets a job, 


goes to college, graduates 
and proceeds to lead a normal life. 
Thus diabetes today need not be an 


appreciable handicap. Eli Lilly and 


OFFICES AND 


LABORATORIES, 


AND YET A 


Company has published a book en- 
titled Diabetes Mellitus which out- 
lines approved methods of dietetic 
management and the use of Insulin. 
Free copies will be sent to members 
of the medical profession on request. 
* * * 

Iletin (Insulin, Lilly) was the first 
Insulin commercially available in the 
United States. It meets every clin- 
ical need. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA, JU. S. 


A. 





